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SCHILLER'S MARIA STUART. 

Schiller's Maria Stuart, by Margarethe 
MOller and Carla Wenckebach. Bos- 
ton : Ginn & Co., 1900. xxx+262 pp. 

With commendable care and industry the 
editors have elaborated apparatus whereby a 
German classic is made available for the Eng- 
lish-speaking student, without any admixture 
of his native language. Translation is an ex- 
cellent exercise in one's own idiom, and be- 
longs properly, in American colleges, to the 
department of English. The desire to deal 
with immediate realities in the study of a 
foreign language is laudable, and every in- 
fluence should be welcomed which tends to 
bring the student into direct intimacy with the 
pure source ; the question as to the particular 
steps to be taken in order to master the tech- 
nique of a foreign tongue is too broad to dis- 
cuss here. 

In general, the book is adapted to do its 
best work with students who are in their third 
year of college instruction in German. The 
introduction covers the facts in which an in- 
telligent student is chiefly interested. It would 
have been preferable to number the lines of 
the text consecutively, rather than by separate 
pages. A cursory glance gives the impression 
that the text is carefully, though not critically 
edited; unfortunately I have not the new 
edition of Goedeke's text at hand. There is, 
for instance, inconsistency in the use of apos- 
trophes (cf. 97, line 5, and m, line 17). In 
the stage-direction after 98, line 9, "Leicester" 
seems wrongly put ior Paulet. After 99, line 
3, "Leicester" is printed for Leicestern, 
after 102, line 14, "Tone" for Ton; 105, line 
11, "unterwegs" for unterweges ; 107, line 8, 
the word "ihr" should be spaced. 

The notes show pedagogic experience. 
Words of foreign extraction are used to the 
full limit of what is allowable, and the be- 
setting sin of all commentators, the annexation 
of information which does not bear upon the 
artistic purpose of the author, is not entirely 
avoided, as in the detailed facts about the 
castle of Fotheringhay, or in giving the date 
when the lily was taken into the arms of 
France. A few positive corrections are to be 
made: To 167, line 13, for "Chorinther" read 



Corinther; to 117, line 10, for "anathemo" 
read anathema. The note to 12, line 8, "mein 
geangstigt furchtend Herz," demands a more 
detailed historical explanation of the neuter 
form than "Schiller lasst ofters attributive 
Adjektive unflektiert." While it may be true, 
according to the note to 22, line 30, that the 
"katholische Kirche begfinsligt eine heitere 
sinnliche Lebensfreude," it would be merely 
just to add that the same church has been the 
fountain-head of ascetic pietism. The note to 
129, line 4, " Maria = die Jungfrau Maria" is 
doubtless correct, but does not the outcry 
" Maria, heil'ge, bitt' fur mich ! " also include, 
by a fine poetic inconsistency, the earthly ob- 
ject of Mortimer's admiration ? 

In closing, I venture to express what often 
occurs in dealing with German criticism ; 
namely, the wish there might be more of an 
attitude of piety toward the stately traditions 
of the English tongue, which, although its 
study is not the object of courses in German 
literature, is, after all, a language worthy of 
great respect on the part of those who repre- 
sent a newer culture. It is trying to one's 
historical sensibilities to meet with "Fletscher" 
for Fletcher, "Wasch" for Wash, "Buck- 
horst" for Buckhurst, "King face" for King's 
face, and the like ; in this list must also be in- 
cluded the sentence in the preface: "The 
new feature of this edition is the development 
questions." 

James Taft Hatfield. 
Notthwestem University . 



SPANISH GRAMMAR. 

A Brief Spanish Grammar, with Historical 
Introductions and Exercises, by A. Hjal- 
mar Edgren, Ph. D. Boston : D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1900. 

We have this very useful book now before us 
in its third issue. It has been successively 
improved, but it is to be regretted that the 
latest revision should not have been more 
thorough and complete. 

It is the belief of the present writer that this 
grammar, in spite of imperfections, is the 
best available for the leaching of elementary 
Spanish, and from this standpoint, and in the 
spirit of friendly criticism, the following sug- 
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gestions are offered in the hope that they may 
be of service to a future edition, which will no 
doubt be called for. 

I. Pronunciation. 

The chapter on pronunciation is one which 
I should like to see improved and expanded. 
Professor Edgren states that his rules "are a 
brief digest .... of Dr. Araujo's Recherches 
sur la phonitiqtte espagnole in Phonetische 
Sludien." It seems to me that he has not de- 
rived as much benefit as is possible from this 
work, and I believe that if he had used the 
same author's Fonttika Kastelana, Toledo, 
etc., 1894, "una traduksi6n ampliada i kore- 
jida " of the Recherches he would have found 
therein considerable additional help. 

Araujo distinguishes three important var- 
ieties of a, of which certainly a (open) and a 
(half-open) are of very frequent occurrence. 
Edgren gives but one pronunciation, though 
in his examples all three occur. Similarly, he 
makes no distinction between close and open 
e, o, «, though there are, in fact, at least four 
varieties of e, three of o, and three of u. 

He follows the traditional but false scheme 
of diphthongs, including combinations whose 
first element is the palatal i and the labial «. 
There are in Spanish, as Araujo points out 
(p. 70), but six diphthongs : at, ei, oi, an, eu, 
011. The same criticism applies to the state- 
ment of the triphthongs, as found in the 
Grammar. 

Edgren recognizes that 6, v, are alike in 
sound, and that these letters after m, n, repre- 
sent the voiced bilabial stop; but he does 
not add that n>m under the influence of the 
following sound. The nature of c (z), d, g, 
j, x, and particularly of r, is not clearly stated; 
in fact, neither r fuerte nor r suave is dental, 
but both are alveolar, the latter being an 
especially difficult sound to acquire In gen- 
eral, the explanation of the sounds is very in- 
sufficient, as are also the orthoepic rules, 
even when judged from the standpoint of 
the author's method (key-words, etc.). We 
could wish that he had treated the subject 
phonetically. 

II. Forms. 

The statement of the forms is fairly satisfac- 
tory, though in not a few cases clearness is 



sacrificed to conciseness. A few of the stumb- 
ling blocks I have noted are : P. 10. The rule 
regarding santo is ambiguous. P. 11. " Lo de- 
termines an adjective, adverb or participle 
used as noun." "Abstract" before "noun" 
would restore clearness.— El for la. It might 
be better to state that this is really a form of 
the feminine article. 

P. 22, §50, note. Doscientos should be dos- 
cientas. Mi/is masc. as substantive, but varies 
as adj. P. 23. An essential rule omitted is 
that in order to have two atonies governed by 
a verb, the direct object must be of the third 
person, with the exception (not usually noted) 
of such constructions as no te me vayas. P. 
27. §68, note : When may que after preposition 
refer to persons ? 

p - 39. §86, 2. Add valer (val, vale, like yaz, 
yace). 

P. 40, §86, 4. Add estar. 

P. 30, §104. y does not become £ before 
hie-. 

III. Syntax. 

P. 52, §107, 3, should be connected with the 
possessive relation, cf. §124. 

P. 62, §120 : "any positive verb-form" should 
read "any positive form of the indicative," 
since the enclitic use of personal pronouns 
with the subjunctive is inadmissible except 
with subj. for imper., and the rule for attach- 
ment to positive imper., inf. and ger. has 
already been given. 

P. 64, §125 : The depreciative sense of isle, 
etc., placed after noun might be emphasized. 

P. 64, §126: It should be noted that this re- 
fers to commercial style. 

P- 6 7> §i3 6 : Niugtmo usually precedes noun, 
while algutio in negative sense follows. It is 
not quite correct to say that vinguno is just 
like vadie, the former being rather partitive in 
sense. 

P. 79, §169, note : The list might be made 
complete by the addition of luego de. 

P. 80, §125 : Si in such constructions does 
not always indicate surprise merely. 

1 pass over the chapters on versification 
and Spanish words in English, as I have also 
passed over the historical introductions, for 
the reason that I have not used these parts of 
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the grammar, and with the remark that I 
should have preferred to see them supplanted 
by a fuller treatment of the descriptive gram- 
mar proper. 

IV. Exercises. 
I would make the general criticism that 
those exercises which directly illustrate the 
grammar are too brief or few in number, par- 
ticularly those on the syntax, which adapt 
themselves but irregularly to the grammatical 
material. The pieces of connected prose I 
have found very useful, though I could wish 
there were more of them, and that the Spanish 
pieces might have served as models for the 
exercises following them. In exercise I, I 
especially regret the advice to "pronounce 
consonants .... as in English." 

V. Vocabulary. 
The vocabulary is nearly complete, but in a 
third issue, at least, it ought to be quite so. 

VI. Errata and Misprints. 

I subjoin a list of errata and misprints, which 
is, of course, not intended to be exhaustive. 

P. 4, for iquis read equis ; p. 5, for bu-eno, 
bue-no; p. 9, for hench(i)6, hinch(i)6; p. 18, 
-ote is not always or often diminutive ; p. 44, 
for importe, importa; p. 49, for adelante de, 
adenitis de; p. 53, for intencion, intenci&ti; p. 
54, for que, qui; p. 58, for el aulor, al autor ; 
p. 74, for miintrus, mientras; p. 77, for wagon, 
wag&n ; p. 79, for concluido, concluido ; p. 82, 
for sealo, sea aquel/o (?) ; p. 83, for quitado, 
dejado ; for Ese, Ese ; p. 93, for ceHer, cefiir 
or cefiar; p. 96, mujeracha, mujerona, trans- 
pose the meanings ; for piecito, piecillo read 
piececito, piececillo ; p. 100, sentence 15, the 
combinations ddndolesnos, ddndomele are im- 
possible; sent. 25, for si, si; p. 101, the indi- 
cations in sent. 7 and 16, "with dat." and "f. 
dat." should be "pers. ace. with d;" me 
alegro saberlo should be either me alegra sa- 
berlo or me alegro de saberlo; p. 102, sent. 2, 
for 5,6; han, 'they have,' add aux.; p. 103, 
1, for 'more elegantly,' ' less elegantly ' ; p. 
105, sent. 2 and 5, for A, A; sent. 3, este, iste ; 
sent. 7, feeha, fecha ; p. 107, sent. 15, ref. to 
§25 a, is out of place; p. 109, for a/gun, algiin; 
' the first train,' omit ' first ; p. no, for irnme- 
diatamente, inmediatamente ; p. 113, for lar- 



gisimo, larguisimo; for en que, que en; p. 115, 
podia, podia; for immdvil, inmdvil; p. 17, 
for Franciso, Francisco; for esponia, ex- 
ponia; fut. §147, out of place; p. 119, sent. 
6, for hdbiayo andado, habla andadoyo; sent, 
n, for seria, estaria; for esclamd, exclamd; 
p. 121, sent. 8, for como, cdmo ; p. 123, sent. 
13, for que, mas que; for algun, algiin; for 
Chino, chino; p. 124, for balcon, balcdn; for 
se reproduce, se reproducen ; sent. 5, absol. 
superl. adj. in — isimo for 'most learnedly' 
should be adv.; p. 125, for donde, ddnde ; 
p. 126, the (de), transpose; p. 142 (vocab.) 
for crisis, crisis; for costumbre, m., cost., f.; 
p. 143, omited: 'to equal,' igualar ; p. 145, 
omitted: ' loss,' ptrdida, f.; p. 149, (or mode, 
modo. 

F. J. A. Davidson. 
University of Cincinnati. 



ITALIAN LITER A TURE. 

Vita di Benvenuto Cellini: Testo Critico con 
Introduzione e Note Storiche per cura di 
Orazio Bacci. In Firenze : G. C. Sansoni, 
Editore, 1901. 

With the exception of Dante there exists, I 
believe, no document of greater importance to 
the study of Italian, and in particular, of the 
Tuscan dialect, than the autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini. Despite certain preten- 
sions to an ancient and lofty origin, Benvenuto 
was a man of the people and wrote the peo- 
ple's tongue. As he tells the story of his life 
the words roll out eloquently, and often with 
the greatest confusion. If such a figure be 
permissible, many of Cellini's sentences -lack 
arms, while others have but one leg, and some 
no head. In a word he writes as he thinks, 
naturally, with none of the dryness so often 
found in writers who hold grammar in scho- 
lastic awe. The Vita of Cellini is a primary 
record of his mind, and, therefore, a document 
of the highest value to students of language 
as a psychic sign. It is, furthermore, a mine 
of Tuscan, through which run streaks of other 
ore; for Benvenuto had an appropriative mind 
and began to travel when still a child. We 
possess, however, no more voluminous, no 
purer record of the language of Florence as 
it was spoken in the sixteenth century. Not 



